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colours, many of which he ground himself rather than run
the risk of failure in permanency. He was in the habit of
testing the lasting qualities of the various paints then on the
market, and this he did by applying as many samples as he
could procure to a number of sets of canvases, each of which
he carefully dated. In the course of time it became apparent
which of the paints were in future to be avoided. Like
the old painters he believed that an artist should be versatile,
that he should not only be familiar with all the technical
details connected with the preparation of colours, but that
he should know something of the sister arts; he practised
sculpture, and was a modeller of no mean ability. His
whole soul went into his work, and it is therefore not
surprising to find him warning Millais of the disadvantages
attached to the position of President of the Royal Academy :
" London, with six million of inhabitants, and about three-
quarters of these calling themselves ' artists/ would wear
any man to death if he felt there was no escape for him. It
would assuredly interfere with his opportunities for work
very mischievously. I was sorry that so true an artist as
Leighton allowed himself to be hampered with the duties
permanently. . . . He did his duties magnificently, but he
could have worked magnificently also, and the work would
have remained for all generations ; and this may be the same
with you."

Nor is it to be wondered at that a painter of such ideals
should regard with dismay the growing school of Impres-
sionism. " I cannot understand/' he says in his book (Vol.
II, Ch. xvii), " the correctness of the term Impressionist as
representing the paramount end of art. Undoubtedly
many of the works classed by the public as impressionistic
have no evidence of sober common sense; they are without
perspective, correct form, or any signs of patient drilling